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EWC focuses on aerospace industry 


BY HEATHER LEITCH 

Special to MacWEEK 

LOS ANGELES — The prospect of aerospace 
and defense business is luring computer-aided 
design (CAD) and computer-aided engineering 
(CAE) manufacturers to the Engineering Work- 
stations Conference (EWC) this week. 

The conference, at the Los Angeles Con- 
vention Center, is focusing on Southern Cali- 
fornia’s aerospace industry. 

“The aerospace market is attractive to work- 
station manufacturers,” said Linda Morris, com- 
munications manager for Corporate Expositions 
Inc., sponsor of the conference. “There is a con- 
centration of aerospace [companies] down here 
[in Southern California].” 


The conference is targeted at senior techni- 
cal managers and design engineers who use, 
evaluate and buy workstations, according to 
Sheldon Metz, Corporate Expositions’ vice 
president of marketing. 

“We expect at least 5,000 attendees at EWC 
and about 10,000 attendees altogether, includ- 
ing our annual CorpCon Show,” he said. 

EWC is being held in conjunction with the 
third annual Corporate Microcomputer Exposi- 
tion and Technical Conference (CorpCon). One 
ticket allows visitors into both shows. 

Approximately 56 companies will demon- 
strate systems for CAD/CAE, graphics, desktop 
publishing, project management, database man- 

See EWC, Page 13 


X-Windows 11 supports more workstations 


BY ABIGAIL CHRISTOPHER 

and GERTH HANSSON 

MacWEEK Staff 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Last week the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology announced 
Version 11 of X-Windows, a standard graphical 
application environment that has been endorsed 
by UNIX workstation vendors such as Sun 
Microsystems Inc., Digital Equipment Corp., 


Future of UNIX, OS/2, Mac 


Industry leaders debate 
Page 2 


Apollo Computer Inc., Hewlett-Packard Co. and 5 


Data General Corp. 

“This improved version of X-Windows will 
provide support for a wider range of worksta- 
tions,” said George Champine, DEC director of 
MIT’s Project Athena for X-Windows. 

MIT will be reducing its support of X-Win- 
dows now that X.11, the production version, has 

See X-WINDOWS, Page 13 


Open Dialogue from Apollo 
is a graphical window man- 
ager built on X-Windows. 
Apollo will license the 

| X-Windows- compatible 
source code to workstation 
manufacturers and soft- 
ware developers. 


“The Mac Il 1s a 
great box, but it 
doesn’t come any- 
where near the 
power of what I 
call a workstation.” 


Eric Schmidt 


Sun vice president of software development 


BY RIC FORD 

and RICK LEPAGE 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — Finally responding to the price 
and performance wars in the workstation mar- 
ketplace, Digital Equipment Corp. announced 
two new high-performance workstations, the 
VAXstation 3200 and VAXstation 3500, here 


DEC chartered the Queen Elizabeth II for announce- 
ments made by company President Ken Olsen. 


at the company’s DECWORLD ’87 show, as 
well as new versions of its Ultrix UNIX imple- 
mentation and VAXserver network servers. 
While Sun Microsystems Inc. of Mountain 
View, Calif., and Apollo Computer Inc. of 
See DEC WORKSTATIONS, Page 14 
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Sun: From college project to workstation leader 


BY ABIGAIL CHRISTOPHER 
MacWEEK Staff 
MOUNTAIN VIEW, Calif. — The rising star 
of the workstation market, Sun Microsystems 
Inc., based its original business plan on the 
strength of a Stanford University student’s 
home-brew computer five years ago. 

To the tune of half a billion dollars in sales, 
Sun is today the widely recognized leader in 


The lowdown 


Workstation market trends 
Page 6 


Electronic publishing 


The workstation alternative 
Page 12 


the competitive workstation market, offering 
diskless and stand-alone systems that range in . 
price from $4,995 to more than $85,000. 
Andreas Bechtolsheim, one of the com- 

pany’s founders, built his own computer from 
scratch in 1980 as part of a Stanford University 
Network (SUN) project, after which the com- 
pany is named. 

See SUN, Page 14 
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DEC goes all out tor 27,000 customers at DECWORLD 


BY RIC FORD 

and RICK LEPAGE 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — Digging deep into its corporate 
pocket, Digital Equipment Corp. launched its 
annual DECWORLD customer conference 
here on the Queen Elizabeth II and the S.S. 
Oceanic, docked alongside Boston’s World 
Trade Center. 

Starting Sept. 8, the Maynard, Mass.-based 
DEC hosted a $20 million convention for nine 
days, spending a bundle on each of 27,000 
designated volume buyers attending the 
extravaganza. 

This year attendees observed a change in 
the conference, where DEC threatened the 
market superiority of workstation leaders like 
Sun Microsystems Inc. of Mountain View, 
Calif., and Apollo Computer Inc. of Chelms- 
ford, Mass., as well as rival IBM Corp. of 
Armonk, N.Y. 

“It’s quite an impressive show. There’s a 
big difference in scale from previous DEC- 
WORLD shows,” said Mark Scherfling, super- 
visor of DEC networking and PC support for 
GTE Corp. of Waltham, Mass. 

More than 350 DEC computers were 


HERB BETHONEY 


DEC’s new MicroVAX 3500 computer. 


networked on the show floor, where nearly 
400 of DEC’s third-party vendors — or 
“Preferred Partners” — demonstrated their 
products. 

The show was split into several areas 
appealing to customers looking for DEC 
products for applications such as: financial 


services, manufacturing, software develop- 
ment and education. 

In addition to announcing the MicroVAX 
models 3500 and 3600, and VAXStation mod- 
els 3200 and 3500, DEC introduced several 
network products and a number of media stor- 
age devices for its new computers. 

DEC announced the RA70, a 280-Mbyte 
5.25-inch disk drive priced at $9,000, and the 
RA82, a 622-Mbyte 14-inch drive priced at 
$65,500. Also introduced was a streaming tape 
drive, the TK70, that holds 296 Mbytes in each 
tape. The tape drive is priced at $7,300. 

The network software packages DECnet 
System Services (DSS) and MAILbus, also 
were introduced. 

DSS software allows users to tap into a net- 
work of resources as if it were a single system 
by providing transparent network capability. 
Prices range from $250 to $3,600, depending 
on the configuration. 

MAILbus, a networked telecommunications 
package, supports MCI gateways and includes 
a VAX Message Router. 

MAILbus will ship in November at prices 
ranging from $2,250 for a VAXstation II ver- 
sion to $54,000 for a VAX 8800 version. l 


Sun, Apple, Microsoft square off in operating system debate 


BY JIRI WEISS 

MacWEEK Staff 

SANTA CLARA, Calif. — Proprietary operat- 
ing systems such as Apple’s are “a dead end,” 
said Bill Joy, Sun Microsystems Inc.’s vice 
president of research and development. 

Apple and Digital Equipment Corp. of 
Maynard, Mass., were portrayed as Lone 
Rangers when executives from Apple, Sun and 
Microsoft Corp. faced off in a contentious 
panel discussion about operating system stan- 
dards at the recent Seybold Desktop Publishing 
Conference in Santa Clara. 

Randy Battat, head of Apple’s Developer 
Services, argued that frequent variations in 
standards force developers to choose the least 
common denominator, thereby shortchanging 
users because “standards inhibit innovation. 


Apple’s Randy Battat: “Standards inhibit innovation.” 


People don’t innovate for fear of bastardizing 
the standard,” he said. 

“The approach that is coming in the com- 
puter industry is not to have a proprietary sys- 
tem and build links, but to base your system on 
components that are industry standard and 
innovate on top of that,” said Joy. 

“Tt’s possible to lead the world for a while 
in look and feel, but if it’s you against the 
entire world, then you are not going to lead on 
many fronts for very long,” Apple’s Battat 
said. “If we had to rely on various bodies in the 
industry to say what to endorse, we would not 
be able to innovate as much.” 

Apple is committed to supporting network- 
ing standards for interchanging documents, but 
for hardware and software development, it will 
continue extending its architecture, he said. 


Bill Joy of Sun: “Whoever wins, wins.” 


“Apple has to keep ahead of what is avail- 
able from OS/2 and UNIX to make it worth- 
while [for users] to choose its more proprietary 
world,” said Jonathan Seybold, the organizer 
and moderator of the session. 

Joy portrayed UNIX as the operating sys- 
tem of the future, saying, “The next generation 
of software will be available on UNIX plat- 
forms because it will be developed there first.” 
However, he admitted UNIX isn’t the system 
of choice for many. “I am not sure that UNIX 
is the kind of thing that the average person is 
going to take home,” he said. 

But giving UNIX an easy-to-use look and 
feel should not be difficult, Joy said. It is a 
business decision more than anything else. 

The new UNIX interface may look like the 
Mac or the OS/2 interface, or it may have one 
of its own. The decision will be made in the 
next 12 months, he said. 

While Battat said Apple will be able to 
expand the capabilities of its operating system 
without any drastic breaks, OS/2 will present a 
break with the past for DOS users. 

“The minimal job of conversion is straight- 
forward,” said Nathan Myrhvold, director of 
special projects with Microsoft’s software 
group. However, technical barriers exist. “DOS 
was built on a platform without support for 
multitasking and protection so there was no 
way of extending it,” he said. 

While Sun believes UNIX will become the 
standard, it also supports DOS and OS/2 appli- 
cations on its workstations. 

Sun also plans to support a wide variety of 
windowing systems, Joy said after the session. 

“We will support all of them and whoever 
wins, wins,” he said. 


Prime acquires 
PC CAD player 


BY HEATHER LEITCH 

Special to MacWEEK 

NATICK, Mass. — Two years ago, it might 
have seemed odd to see a major technical 
workstation manufacturer such as Prime 
Computer Inc. acquire a PC CAD leader like 
VersaCAD Corp. 

But these days, with the lines dividing 
workstations from PCs becoming less distinct, 
it seems natural for such vendors to join forces 
to sell to a wider customer base. 

“CAD/CAM (computer-aided design/com- 
puter-aided manufacturing) is coming from 
two directions,” said Robert Fischer, president 
of Prime’s CAD/CAM workstations group. 
“And we want to be involved in both the work- 
station and personal computer sides.” 

VersaCAD, which is second only to 
AutoDesk of Sausalito, Calif., the developer 
of AutoCAD, in sales and installed base of 
PC CAD software, had been looking for a 
buyer for the past four months. Two weeks 
ago, Prime signed a definitive agreement to 
buy the Huntington Beach, Calif., software 
company. 

“This acquisition does two things: It gives 
Prime a user base of 45,000 users in the lower- 
end CAD platform, and it gives us the financial 
support of a Fortune 500 company,” said Scott 
Harlin, VersaCAD’s manager of marketing 
communications. 

Prime spokesmen said completion of the 
purchase is subject to approval by VersaCAD 
stockholders and by state agencies. 

VersaCAD designs and markets CAD soft- 
ware to run on IBM, Apple, Olivetti and NEC 
personal computers. 

“VersaCAD products will give Prime a 
strong presence as a CAD software supplier to 
a full range of leading personal computers and 
stand-alone workstations,” said Fischer. 

According to VersaCAD’s Harlin, the com- 
pany will continue to operate independently. 
“There will be no changes in management or 
staff,” he said. 

Although VersaCAD’s PC CAD software is 
the largest percentage of the company’s 
installed base, the VersaCAD Design series is 
being ported to engineering platforms such as 
the IBM RT, Hewlett-Packard’s HP 9000/300, 
Sun 3 and Apollo DN 3000 workstations. 

This expansion to the workstation market 
happened independently of the acquisition, 
Harlin said. 

Recently, the company announced that its 
Beta Stage II version of the VersaCAD Macin- 
tosh Edition will ship in October. 

By enrolling in the company’s Vanguard 
program, users will receive prerelease Mac 
versions of the VersaCAD software. 

File transfer from the beta to production 
versions of the software is guaranteed, Harlin 
said. The Mac version of VersaCAD, 
announced in July, will be priced at $1,995. 
Production copies of the program are sched- 
uled to ship in December. 
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erof every 
your business. 


As you may have guessed, though, this is no 
ordinary screen. 

It belongs to the most powerful Sun workstation 
ever built. 

Our new Sun-4/260, the first born of our brand new 
family of supercomputing workstations and servers. 

In computer-ese, it delivers the performance 
of 10 MIPS. 

For the sake of comparison, that’s as much horse- 
power as a minicomputer like the DEC VAX 8800. 

At a tenth the cost. 

Since there are those of you who are interested 
in such things, the reasons for this leap in price/ 
performance include a host of technological advance- 
ments, such as a full 32-bit RISC-based architecture 
and 128 Mbytes of main memory. 

Best of all, it’s available now—along with an aston- 
ishing amount of third- 
party software support. 

But we don’t want to 
give the impression our 
new Sun-4 series is the only 
reason we can do what 


Software support for the Sun-4/260. 
Living proof it’s no empty box. 
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The introduction of Sun-4 in no way means we're 
abandoning our Sun-2 and -3 customers. 
On the contrary. 
They’re very much a part of our grand Open 
Systems Network design for the future of computing. 
Sun-2 and -3 applications are easily portable to 
Sun-4’s and vice versa. 

All three can coexist on the same network. 

And Sun-3’s can even be upgraded to Sun-4’s 
with a simple board swap. 

What Sun-4 gives us is the broadest line of work- 
stations in the world. 

What it gives you is a compatible growth path 
to the most cost-effective and powerful workstations 
in the world. 

And a way to get everyone in your company who 
should be working together, working together. 


YOU’LL HAVE CONNECTIONS 
TO EVERYBODY IN THE BUSINESS. 


Only Sun has all the pieces of the Open Systems 
Network in place. 

Including an open architecture based on stan- 
dards. Advanced network services. Across-the-board 
licensing of innovations and implementations. 


Mini 


With Sun's Network File System (NFS™) and SunLink, everyone can access all the computer resources in the company, 
across different operating systems, different software, even different networks, from PC's to mainframes. It’s as though your 
company has just one computer. One computer with the power of many. And the network is that computer. 


Broad-based hardware/software industry support. 
And a long list of network management services for 
vendors and customers alike. 

Our strategy is paying off. 

Together with the advances we’ve made in price/ 
performance, it allows us to build a network with 
the capability to include the greatest number of 
diverse computer systems at the lowest cost. 

In other words, a network that works. For everyone. 

If you'd like to know more about how we can 
get all your computers together with our new 
supercomputing workstation, call 800-821-4643, in 
California, 800-821-4642. Or write Sun Microsystems, 
2550 Garcia Ave., Mountain View, CA 94043. 

It’s one merger that promises to be good for 


everybody. 
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such as the MicroVAX II or 


the Sun 3/260, sell for 


around $30,000 - 40,000 
fF | 


Sun 3/110 
$21,000 


Sun 3/50 


$15,000 Apollo 


DN 3000 
$14,200 


Are personal computers workstations? 


As the distinctions between personal com- 
puters and workstations blur and their prices 
converge, manufacturers and users are finding 
it more difficult to define the differences 
between them. 

Vendors such as AT&T Information Sys- 
tems of Morristown, N.J., and TeleVideo Sys- 
tems Inc. of Sunnyvale, Calif., market their 
80386-based computers as “personal worksta- 
tions” for high-end applications like computer- 
aided design (CAD) and technical documenta- 
tion. However, without a powerful networking 
system like Ethernet, a multitasking operating 
system such as UNIX and a standard user inter- 
face, an 80386 computer is simply a fast DOS 
machine by many engineers’ standards. 

“Until OS/2 is shipping, the 80386 
machines do not have a viable operating sys- 
tem, except for UNIX. And pure UNIX (vs. 
XENIX from Microsoft Corp. of Redmond, 
Wash.) for PCs is just hitting the market,” said 
Chuck Hickey, president of MicroPort, a Scotts 
Valley, Calif.-based UNIX developer. 

Versions of sophisticated UNIX applica- 
tions need to be ported to and developed for 
80386-based computers. 

Vendors such as Sun Microsystems Inc. of 
Mountain View, Calif., and Apollo Computer 
Corp. of Chelmsford, Mass., say workstations 
are not defined only by hardware specifica- 
tions, such as CPU clock speed, millions of 
instructions per second, floating point proces- 
sor and disk storage capacity. 

“Workstations are defined in terms of their 
support for standards such as Ethernet, UNIX, 
open-system architecture, a standard graphical 


interface and a high-resolution display,” said 
Eric Schmidt, Sun’s vice president of software 
development. 

Because of the delay in the release of OS/2, 
the operating system for IBM’s new PS/2 
series, low-end workstations, as well as the 
Mac II, have a chance to capture market share 
that might have gone to IBM. 

“Now that there are workstations available 
for under $5,000, customers who had previous- 
ly not considered workstations a viable option 
are purchasing them for financial services and 
publishing applications. But these end users are 
demanding DOS compatiblity,” said Cheryl 
Vedoe, Apollo workstation group marketing 
manager. 

In fact, over the past year, Sun, Digital 
Equipment Corp. of Maynard, Mass., Apollo 
and Symbolics Inc. of Cambridge, Mass., have 
introduced DOS emulation boards and soft- 
ware that allow workstations to run DOS appli- 
cations in a window under UNIX. 

Meanwhile, projections for the workstation 
market are bullish. Dataquest, a market 
research firm in San Jose, Calif., reports that 
in 1986, technical workstation vendors enjoyed 
an increase in shipment revenues of more than 
65 percent and had total sales of $1.5 billion. 

The prices and performance capabilities of 
workstations and personal computers will 
probably continue to converge as operating 
systems such as DOS, OS/2 and UNIX become 
more widely available and as the CPUs, net- 
working capabilities, multiple operating sys- 
tems and applications on each type of machine 
become more similar. 
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Prime to use Sun workstations for its CAD/CAE solutions 


BY HEATHER LEITCH 

Special to MacWEEK 

NATICK, Mass. — Prime Computer Inc. 
has signed a contract to buy workstations 
from Sun Microsystems Inc. of Mountain 
View, Calif., as platforms for Prime’s com- 
puter-aided design and computer-aided 
engineering solutions. Valued at $75 million, 
the contract gives Prime the right to purchase 
any Sun product. 

Prime ported its Medusa 2-D and 3-D 
mechanical design and drafting software to the 
new Sun-3/60 workstation and is marketing the 
new package under the name WS3600. 

Prime chose the Sun-3/60 workstation 
because its main memory can be expanded to 
24 Mbytes and it has sophisticated networking 
capabilities, including Ethernet and NFS, 
according to Robert Fischer, president and 
CEO of the Prime CAD/CAM and Workstation 
Group. 

“Sun’s extensive library of more than 900 
third-party software offerings provides users 
with a wide range of applications, from artifi- 
cial intelligence to genetic engineering,” said 
Fischer. 


SECTION A-A 


ELEVATION Of “O° 


Prime Computer has ported its Medusa 2-D and 3-D mechanical design software to the Sun-3/60 workstation. 


The WS3600 is available now and sells for 
$39,900 for the base system. 


AT&T otters 80386 work group model 


PARSIPPANY, N.J. — AT&T announced new 
and enhanced computers, including a new 
desktop — the AT&T 6386 WorkGroup Sys- 
tem — and a midrange model — the AT&T 
3B4000 computer — earlier this month. 

The 6386 WorkGroup System uses the Intel 
80386 chip and includes a non-proprietary 
operating environment. It accommodates up to 
32 users simultaneously and runs advanced 32- 
bit UNIX System V applications concurrently 
with MS-DOS applications. The system also 
will run XENIX System V applications by 
mid-1988, according to the company. 

“In short, the 6386 WorkGroup System lets 
customers run any combination of standard 
operating systems and software,” said Vittorio 
Cassoni, senior vice president for AT&T’s data 
systems division. 

The 6386 is available in either desktop or 


floor-standing configurations. The desktop 
model includes 1 Mbyte of RAM that is 
expandable to 48 Mbytes. The floor-standing 
model, called the 6386E, includes 2 Mbytes of 
RAM, expandable to 64 Mbytes. 

The AT&T 3B4000 has a modular, multi- 
processor architecture that lets users increase 
its processing power and user capacity to near- 
mainframe levels. 

Users can begin with a midrange computer 
and, as data-processing requirements grow, add 
up to 14 adjunct processors without disrupting 
system use. 

The 6386 WorkGroup System lists for 
between $4,899 and $10,395. The basic config- 
uration of the 3B4000 costs $187,000. 

AT&T can be reached at Room 4K-215, 
Crawfords Corner Road, Holmdel, N.J. 07733; 
(201) 949-1387. 


Ridge adds networking for PC CAD applications 


SANTA CLARA, Calif. — Ridge Computers 
has tailored its Model 32 and Model 3200 
RISC-based family of superminicomputers to 
provide networking and computational needs 
for the CAD/CAM applications Micro Cadam 
and professional Cadam produced by Cadam 
Inc. of Burbank, Calif. 

“Micro Cadam users have been looking for 
a way to have access to mainframe services,” 
said Larry Lunetta, Ridge’s vice president of 
marketing. 

“The Ridge systems not only have network- 
ing capabilities and large storage capacity, but 
they also put the power of a superminicomput- 
er at the user’s fingertips,” he said. 

The 32 and 3200 machines, which are 
based on reduced-instruction set computing 


(RISC) technology, can connect and allow 
data sharing among users of IBM PC ATs run- 
ning Micro Cadam computer-aided design/ 
computer-aided manufacturing (CAD/CAM) 
software. 

The system also can support sophisticated 
third-party computation-intensive applications, 
such as design analysis, kinematics and NC 
programming. 

Ridge also provides plot spooling capabili- 
ties, serves as a gateway to mainframe-based 
systems running Cadam Interactive Design 
software, and provides Micro Cadam and pro- 
fessional Cadam users with electronic mail. 

Ridge Computers is located at 2451 Mis- 
sion College Blvd., Santa Clara, Calif. 95054; 
(408) 986-8500. 


Prime Computer Inc. is located at Prime 
Park, Natick, Mass. 01760; (617) 655-8000. @ 


Data General breaks 
$10,000 price barrier 


WESTBORO, Mass. — Data General Corp. is 
offering the newest member of its MV line, the 
MV/1400DC, at less than $9,995, the lowest 
price ever for a Data General 32-bit system. 

The price includes a central processing unit, 
4 Mbytes of main memory, office packaging, a 
38-Mbyte Winchester disk and a floppy disk. 
The high-end package combines 4 Mbytes of 
memory on the system board with a 160-Mbyte 
Winchester disk and a 21-Mbyte cartridge tape. 

The workstation is available now and can 
be tailored for use in distributed data process- 
ing, departmental office automation and small 
business environments. 

Data General Corp. can be reached at 3400 
Computer Drive, Mail Stop C-228, Westboro, 
Mass. 01580; (617) 898-4085. 
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Graphics soitware 
trom Intergraph 


BY HEATHER LEITCH 

Special to MacWEEK 

HUNTSVILLE, Ala. — Intergraph’s Distri- 
buted Publishing System software packages, 
DP/Publisher and DP/Presenter, which were 
previewed at the Seybold Seminars on Elec- 
tronic Publishing in March, will be available in 
the first and second quarters of 1988, according 
to Keith Britnell, public relations manager. 

DP/Publisher is a general-purpose publish- 
ing graphics program for technical documents. 
It features a fully integrated editing function 
combined with media-independent composi- 
tion and pagination functions. 

One of DP/Publisher’s principal editorial 
features is the Structural Editor displayed in a 
workstation screen window, which shows the 
active job’s content in as much or as little 
detail as needed. 

In outline format, the editor displays all 
components of the document — paragraphs, 
figures, tables and lists — organized into chap- 
ters or sections. 

DP/Presenter is a presentation-graphics pro- 
duction program. It has been designed for pro- 
duction of both data-driven business graphics 
commonly used in publication and promotional 
material. In producing presentation graphics, 
DpP/Presenter uses many of the text-handling 
features of DP/Publisher. 

DP/Publisher will be available in the first 
quarter of 1988, and DP/Presenter will be avail- 
able in the second quarter of 1988. Each sys- 
tem will cost $10,000. 

This software is supported by the InterPro 
32C and InterAct 32C workstations, both based 
on Fairchild Semiconductor’s Clipper micro- 
processor. 

The workstations feature 6 Mbytes of main 
memory, an 80-Mbyte hard disk, a color moni- 
tor and a 1.2-Mbyte floppy disk drive. 

The systems are available immediately. A 
base system costs $25,000. 

Intergraph Corp. is located at 1 Madison 
Industrial Park, Huntsville, Ala. 35807; (205) 
772-2000. 


COURTESY RIDGE COMPUTERS 


Ridge’s Model 32 and 3200 superminis now offer networking and computational needs for CadCam programs. 


Think what you can do when you put 
your brain to work with the best machines 
in the business. Pen and raster plotters. 
Digitizers. Color graphics equipment. 
Software. Everything you need. 

Tools For The Mind. By CalComp. 

Put your idea in pictures. In color. Or 
black-and-white. From simple charts all 
the way to complex, dense drawings for 
a multitude of purposes. In continuous 
rolls. Or one-at-a-time on a single sheet. 
For professional presentations. And just 
plain communications. 

Start With The Pen Plotter. 

CalComp got so good at this mind- 
machine link, some people think pen 
plotters are all we make. Well, we happen 
to make the best of them. They’re being 
used in greater numbers and applications 
today, wherever computer-generated 
data might be translated into a picture. 
For mapping. Schematics. Charts. By 
mechanical, electrical and electronic 
minds. And by architects, facilities man- 
agers, and many more. 


MicroVAX II is a registered trademark of Digital Equipment Corporation. We draw on your imagination, 
PlotMaster and DrawingBoard are trademarks of CalComp. ColorMaster is a registered trademark of CalComp. 


Mind. 
nines. 


When you're just starting out, start 
with ease of use in a sound, basic plotter. 

The 1040GT series, one of today’s most 
popular pen plotters, means speed and 


reliability and plots from A to E size. Then results from 
later, as your needs grow, that same Caney 
1040GT is ready for you. Raster Plot- 
The Next Logical Step. Raster Plotters. i 10 and 
CalComp delivers twenty-four different  ColorMaster 


versions. Take the 5700 
series. These black-and- 
white wizards will plot 


California’s Faults 


SALES SEMINARS 


Plate - 
xe CLOSE 


circles around your 
office with their 
speed and sound 
CalComp reliability. 
| The top of our 
| line are the clearly 
colorful 5800s. One 
thousand twenty- 
four colors, 256 
color intensities or 
patterns, 400 dots 


CalComps per inch rosoltion and integrated vector 

Graphics _ to raster conversion. Four separate toner 
mgine in : ? 

action. stations and multi-passes create full-color 


images. If monochrome is your metier, 
one pass makes it happen. 
Is Your Business Colorful Enough? 

If your business could use some color, 
our ColorMaster® and PlotMaster™ are 
two tools for presentation graphics and 
small size CAD drawings that you can’t 
afford to be without. 

Of Course, You'll Need A Digitizer. 

No output without input. Sure, you can 
use your keyboard. But, remember, 
keyboards were designed for words, 
not pictures. 

On the other hand, our newest digitizer, 
the DrawingBoard}"is exactly what it 
says it is. A drawing board. What you put 
your pen to on the board, you see on 
the screen. Create your own drawing. 
Or trace one. 

CalComp, the number 
one digitizer company in 
the world, can provide 
large and small format dig- 


The Graphics Engine 

Company, Circa 1987. 

The DEC MicroVAX II™ 
Special. A powerful graph- 
ics engine system that 
delivers resolution quality 
at a low, low price. Micro- 
VAX users may purchase 


itizers. 12” x 12” to table size. 


the hardcard alone, or the whole caboose 
with it—digitizer, high resolution terminal 
and a mouse. 

Machinery For The Mind. 

When you're thinking about graphic 
images of any kind, you can't do better 
than the best name in the business. From 
pen plotters to raster plotters. Business 
and presentation graphics. Input devices, 
and supplies. 


service 
and support, \ 
CalComp goes 
everywhere, any- 
time. With 425 ser- | 
vice persons, 46 offices 
nationwide and 82 
international field offices, 
we're there when you needus. 
To show you how to do some- 
thing different. And, to fix 
whatever might go awry, which, 
when the name on the machinery 
is CalComp, means seldom. 

Take a good look at computer graphics 
today and in the future. Call 1-800- 
CALCOMP or 416-635-9010 from Canada. 
Or write CalComp, P.O. Box 3250, Ana- 
heim, CA 92808, and we'll send you more 
information about the machines that 
work hand-in-hand with your mind. 


=7CalComp 


A Lockheed Company 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. — Omnipage Corp., an 
electronic-publishing systems supplier, is port- 
ing its electronic-publishing software to PC- 
based 386 systems and compatibles. 

Omnipage 3.0 will work under X-Windows, 
and its initial implementation will be on Tele- 
Video’s TeleSTAR/386. 

The company said Omnipage 3.0 offers the 
flexibility of publishing in either paste-up or 
automatic pagination mode. The product will 


Silvar-Lisco to offer CAD, 
CAE software for DEC’s 
VAXstation 3200, 3500 


MENLO PARK, Calif. — Silvar-Lisco will 
market computer-aided design (CAD) and 
computer-aided engineering (CAE) software 
for Digital Equipment Corp.’s new VAXstation 
3200 and 3500 workstations. 

The product packages cover three design 
categories: IC Design Series, Architectural 
Design Series and the Board Design Series. 

The IC Design Series is 16 packages for 
designing custom integrated circuitry (ASIC), 
verifying circuit design and preparing mask 
data. The ASIC design packages have func- 
tions for design capture, logic design, test vec- 
tor generation and hardware acceleration. 

The Architectural Design Series consists of 
design-capture packages, behavioral simula- 
tion, a 4,000-plus parts library, and the extend- 
ed design and test system. 

The Board Design Series includes packages 
for design capture, circuit board logic design 
verification with a 4,000-plus parts library and 
board layout. 

The software is available now. Prices for all 
series start at $9,500 in quantities of five. 

Silvar-Lisco is located at 1080 Marsh Road, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 94025; (415) 324-0700. 


CNC Ethernet Gateway 
approved for HP 9000 


PALO ALTO, Calif. — Hewlett-Packard Co. 
has approved the CMC Distributed Resource 
Node 3200 Defense Data Network (DRN-3200 
DDN) Ethernet Gateway for the HP 9000 
UNIX-based technical workstation family. 

The product, manufactured by Communica- 
tions Machinery Corp. of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
will be included in HP’s Information Networks 
Group list of approved third-party products. 
The list, used by HP sales representatives, doc- 
uments third-party products that the company 
has tested for compatibility with HP systems. 

The DRN-3200 DDN Ethernet Gateway is 
a high-performance network node that gives 
Ethernet-Transmission Control Protocol/Inter- 
net Protocol (TCP/IP) users access to the DDN, 
ARPAnet or compatible networks. 

Hewlett-Packard is located at 3000 Hanover 
St., Palo Alto, Calif. 94301; (415) 857-1501. 
CMC is located at 1421 State St., Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 93101; (805) 963-9471. 
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Omnipage ports software to PC-based 386 systems 


NEWS 


paginate documents of any length and offers 
unlimited page layouts for automatically 
paginated documents, six-level indexing, auto- 
matically numbered footnotes and sidenotes, 
and keyboards and hyphenation for six lan- 
guages. No price has been set for Omnipage, 
which is scheduled for release Dec. 1. 

Omnipage Corp. is located at 1000 Pitts- 
ford-Victor Road., Pittsford, N.Y. 14534; (716) 
385-8888. 


Masscomp otfers GRASS for MC3000 machines 


WESTFORD, Mass. — Masscomp’s Geo- 
graphic Resource Analysis Support System 
(GRASS) is now available on the company’s 
MC5000 family of real-time UNIX computers. 

GRASS was developed by the Construction 
Engineering Research Laboratory (CERL) of 
the Army Corps of Engineers for use by envi- 
ronmental planners and resource managers on 
Army installations. 

A general-purpose geographical modeling 


Automation 
Technology Products 


Swanson Analysis 
Systems, Inc. 


and analysis package, the system is highly 
interactive and graphically oriented, the com- 
pany said. It provides tools for developing, 
analyzing and displaying geographical infor- 
mation and includes image-processing and 
geographical information system functions. 

GRASS was recently adopted by the Army 
and the National Park Service. 

Masscomp is located at 1 Technology Park, 
Westford, Mass. 01886; (617) 692-6200. 


CIMPLEX"™ 
Solid Modeling 


ANSYS® 


Finite Element Analysis | 


BUSINESS WATCH} womesseoowees 


Apollo, Ridge enter joint marketing agreement 


CHELMSFORD, Mass. — Apollo Computer 
Inc. and Ridge Computers have entered into a 
joint marketing agreement to offer Apollo Net- 
work Computing System (NCS) workstations 
and Ridge RISC-based superminicomputers as 
an integrated network computing system. 
“Ridge has demonstrated its ability to 
design and deliver industry-leading price/per- 
formance superminicomputers for computer 
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PATRAN"“-PLUS 
Finite Element Modeling 


ROBCAD'"™ 
Work Cell Simulation 


af 


and I/O intensive applications,” said Roland D. 
Pampel, Apollo president and chief operating 
officer. 

Apollo and Ridge will target companies 
requiring high-performance graphics, network- 
ing and powerful computational capabilities in 
electronic-design automation, mechanical com- 
puter-aided design, and other engineering and 
scientific markets. 


real time. 


in the design cycle. 


software extensively. 


The bottom line: 


market sooner. 


software standards. 


Give your engineering 
innovators MCAE’s 
highest-productivity 
personal workstation. 


Accelerate your projects. 


The agreement includes cooperative adver- 
tising, corporate technical support, trade show 
participation, and other marketing and promo- 
tional activities. 

Apollo Computer Inc. is located at 330 Bil- 
lerica Road, Chelmsford, Mass. 01824; (617) 
256-6600. Ridge Computers is located at 2451 
Mission College Blvd., Santa Clara, Calif. 
95054; (408) 968-8500. 


Rediscover 
Engineering. 


Sit down at an IRIS Superworkstation and discover a new 
way — a better way — to engineer. 

Because you'll be working with the first, and only, work- 
stations designed to deal with the world of the mechanical 
engineer — the 3 dimensional world of real objects — in 


It is not like working with the typical MCAE computer. 
Because instead of starting and stopping and waiting for the 
computer to catch up, you interact with your design. Imme- 
diately, as it evolves. Before it is even a physical prototype. 
That interaction dramatically increases productivity, lever- 
aging the engineer’s thinking. 

Using the industry’s leading MCAE software, you gain at 
every step in the design cycle. 

How to engineer like never before: 

At the conceptual design stage you can render concepts 
that look real, for more what-ifs and better decision making. 
Or animate, for demonstrations or presentations very early 


At the modeling and analysis stage, (PATRAN, ANSYS, 
CIMPLEX, ADAMS™) you can prototype and test in 


At the manufacturing stage (CAMAND®, CIMPLEX, 
AutoGram™) you can simulate machine tool cutter paths, 
factory floor operations, or complete work cells. 


You can explore more in the same amount of time, 
for improved quality. Or you can design faster, to get to 


Right for your environment. 
Superworkstations fit into your existing VAX® or IBM® 
engineering environments, using open communications and 


$10 MasterCard or VISA Accepted. 

Demo Hotline: 1-800-556-6661, Ask for Dept. S 84 
In CA: 1-800-824-2585, Ask for Dept. S 84 

In Canada: 416-365-7444. 


Or send $10 to: SGI Demo Hotline, 


SiliconGraphics 
Computer Systems 
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Austin F. Ford of DocuPro: “The Sun workstation 
complements the power of the DocuPro software.” 


Sun, DocuPro sign 
$5m OEM agreement 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, Calif. — Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc. and DocuPro recently signed an 
OEM contract valued at $5 million. Under the 
agreement, DocuPro will purchase Sun 3 tech- 
nical workstations, including UNIX system and 
networking software, for resale with its own 
electronic-publishing software, the DocuPro 
Professional Publishing System. 

“The Sun workstation ideally complements 
the enormous power and versatility of the 
DocuPro software,” said Austin F. Ford, Docu- 
Pro’s director of corporate communications. 

The DocuPro system is used in a broad 
spectrum of corporate and traditional publish- 
ing applications. It is available from DocuPro’s 
direct sales offices and selected dealers. 

DocuPro is a private software company 
financed by more than a dozen venture capital- 
ists. Sun supplies distributed computing sys- 
tems for the electronic-publishing industry. 
Both companies are headquartered in Mountain 
View. & 


Apollo to supply Boeing 


CHELMSFORD, Mass. — Apollo Computer 
Inc. will supply Boeing Computer Services of 
Seattle with 40 Apollo workstations to be used 
in NASA’s Space Station program. 

Apollo will deliver more than 400 Series 
3000 Personal Workstations for the program 
under a contract with an estimated value of 
more than $6 million. 

“I am confident that we will be able to 
respond to Boeing’s program needs in a timely 
and efficient manner,” said Thomas A. Vander- 
slice, Apollo CEO. 

NASA will use the workstations for engi- 
neering applications, document management, 
budget planning, project scheduling and perfor- 
mance management. Apollo also is providing 
systems software and support, and its Domain 
Software Engineering Environment (DSEE). 

Apollo Computer Inc. is located at 330 Bil- 
lerica Road, Chelmsford, Mass. 01824; (617) 
256-6600. 
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Workstation-based systems till the gap 


Some electronic publishing features unavailable on PCs 


BY PRISCILLA CHABAL 

Special to MacWEEK 

The needs of corporate publishers who produce 
large volumes of technical documentation, 
manuals and reports have been overlooked in 
the hype over PC systems. 

Although newspaper giants such as the 
New York Times, the Knight-Ridder newspa- 
per chain and the Wall Street Journal use Mac- 
intoshes for some of their basic composition 
and line art tasks, personal computers don’t 
provide a satisfactory solution for every corpo- 
rate or technical publisher. 

Workstation-based electronic publishing 
systems have features not available on personal 
computer platforms, such as faster CPU speeds 
for quickly paginating and repaginating large 
documents, the ability to run complex graphics 
around text and efficient document tracking — 
especially in large distributed networks. 

Publishing systems based around leading 
workstations from Sun Microsystems Inc. of 
Mountain View, Calif.; Apollo Computer Inc. 
of Chelmsford, Mass.; and Digital Equipment 
Corp. (DEC) of Maynard, Mass., provide more 
horsepower as well as sophisticated distributed 
networking and increasingly standardized 
graphical interface support across multivendor 
machines. 

By supporting standards such as Ethernet, 
UNIX and, most recently, X-Windows, work- 
stations from DEC, Apollo and Sun provide 
common ground between like and unlike sys- 
tems in ways that Apple’s Macintosh and IBM 


PC platforms only begin to address technically. 


Now, with the base prices of per- 
sonal computers and low-end worksta- 
tions converging in the $5,000-$7,000 
range, corporate publishers who had 
not been able to afford Sun and Apollo 
systems can consider purchasing higher- 
end systems as opposed to the PC and Mac 
solutions. 

Most workstation-based systems run under 
the UNIX operating system, the standard in the 
technical documentation and engineering envi- 
ronments. 

“Tt’s quite important that [publishing soft- 
ware| run on UNIX because so much of what 
we do is tied into UNIX,” said Joe Meyers, 
manager of technical publications at Analog 
Design Tools in Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Meyers’ company uses computer-aided 
engineering (CAE) and computer-aided design 
(CAD) programs in addition to publishing soft- 
ware running under the UNIX operating sys- 
tem on Sun workstations. The company 
produces technical documentation for its non- 
digital circuit simulators. 

Analog Design is typical of technically ori- 
ented companies that have turned to electronic 
publishing systems to do in-house work that 
was previously sent to outside service bureaus. 

Electronic systems give editors and design- 
ers greater direct control over the publishing 
process and decrease costs by speeding up 
turnaround time and improving quality. 


COURTESY SYSTEMS INTEGRATORS INC. 


Because companies like Analog Design can 
merge files from the CAE/CAD and publishing 
programs running on its Sun workstations, the 
company can make more of the necessary 
changes to its technical documentation quickly. 

Some programs, like the Technical Publish- 
ing System (TPS) from Interleaf Inc. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., include sophisticated drawing 
tools for engineers not yet incorporated into 
personal computer-based publishing programs. 

Sending changes to an expensive profes- 
sional typesetter takes valuable time away from 
design engineers and technical writers who 
could better use the time to produce higher- 
quality technical documentation. 

“We can do four times as much work,” said 
John Deutschlander, marketing communica- 
tions manager for Spectra Physics in San Jose, 


Publishing Empire introduced a proprietary publish- 
ing station at the recent Seybold conference. 


Calif., which uses Interleaf software. “That 
translates into having no shipment delays and 
an increase in overall productivity.” 

The two leading low-end publishing pack- 
ages are TPS from Interleaf and Frame Maker 
from Frame Technology of San Jose, Calif. 

An Interleaf system — with a Sun, DEC, 
Apollo or IBM RT workstation, laser printer 
and software — is priced at about $26,000. 

In addition to composition features such as 
automatic text flow of very large documents 
(limited only by the computer’s memory), mar- 
gins, indentations and line spacing, TPS soft- 
ware allows up to 20 open windows at the 
same time. The user can go to the first, last, 
next or previous page in a document. 

Graphics primitives — much like an 
advanced version of Adobe Illustrator — 
included in the program allow the user to 
stretch, rotate, flip, smooth and fill objects. A 
function called “Grid align” allows the user to 
lay illustrations out precisely on a non-printing 
grid. Making use of the sophisticated graphics 
features such as Bezier splines, isometric 


MONICA LEE 


Bill Blakeman of Publishing Empire: “ If you build a better mousetrap, consumers are going to buy it.” 


graphics, and drawing and drafting tools 
included in the TPS software, engineers and 
architects can design and compose a document 
without having to import graphics or text files 
from other programs that may be incompatible. 

Personal computer-based solutions require 
compatibility with a number of word-process- 
ing programs and graphics file formats (TIFF, 
MacPaint and PICT 2) to merge text and 
graphics in a page-layout program. Merging 
text and graphics in a personal computer-based 
page-layout program typically requires the 
coordination of three independent software 
programs: creating text files with a word pro- 
cessor, creating graphics files with a paint or 
draw program and pouring these files into a 
page-layout shell. Systems like Interleaf’s TPS 
are self-contained. 

Frame Maker, which currently runs only on 
Sun, costs $19,200 for a bundled system con- 
sisting of a Sun 3/50, high-resolution 19-inch 
monitor, built-in Ethernet, laser printer and 
software. According to Steve Kirsch, Frame’s 
president, the next version of Frame Maker, 
due early next year, will run on all major work- 
stations, including Apollo and DEC. 

The Frame Maker software also includes 
fully integrated word processing, graphics and 
pagination capabilities. Individual characters, 
words or blocks of text can be repositioned and 
sized. Frames or text and graphics blocks may 
be anchored to a page or relative to text flow. 

Frame Maker provides drawing tools, 
including predrawn primitives: rectangles, 


The drawback to systems like Publishing 
Empire’s is that they are proprietary and can- 
not run off-the-shelf software, according to 
analysts. 

“Proprietary systems always mean you’ve 
limited yourself,” said Amy Wohl, president of 
Wohl Associates of Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

“Of course, there is always room in the 
marketplace for an extraordinary product, but I 
always say, ‘Show me,’ ” she said. 

Rick Young, an analyst at Dataquest, a mar- 
ket research company in San Jose, Calif., said 
he believes that proprietary systems are suit- 
able for niche markets such as print shops and 
small firms not concerned with networking. 


Proprietary systems are not for everyone 


squares, circles, ellipses, arcs and polylines. 

While Interleaf and Frame Maker dominate 
the low end, other systems are offered by Inter- 
graph Corp. of Huntsville, Ala.; Texet Corp. of 
Arlington, Mass.; DocuPro of Mountain View, 
Calif.; and Camex of Boston, Mass. 

A new entrant, Publishing Empire of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., a division of the multimillion- 
dollar newspaper publishing veteran System 
Integrators Inc. (SII), introduced a fully con- 
figured $10,000 proprietary publishing station 
at the recent Seybold Desktop Publishing Con- 
ference. 

Although closed-system architectures are 
becoming less popular (See related story 
below.), Publishing Empire offers a low-end 
32-bit CX Workstation with its own operating 
system and five software modules for applica- 
tions like composition, database management, 
spreadsheets and word processing. 

Due to begin shipping next month, the sys- 
tem includes the 4-Mbyte workstation, a 40- 
Mbyte hard disk, a 40-Mbyte tape backup, a 
15-inch high-resolution monitor and a laser 
printer. It is compatible with Ethernet and 
AppleTalk networks. 

The rush of new systems at both the high 
and low ends will only accelerate in the near 
term, analysts said, because the penetration 
of electronic publishing systems in corpora- 
tions is still relatively low. 

“Tt will be on a rampage for another couple 
of years, said Amy Wohl, president of Wohl 
Associates in Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


“In a closed environment, it’s possible to 
sell that kind of solution,” Young said. “But 
the price-performance benefits go away after a 
certain point. I’m always surprised at how long 
proprietary systems hold on.” 

Bill Blakeman, general manager of Sacra- 
mento, Calif.-based Publishing Empire, said 
his system is no more proprietary than those 
offered by IBM Corp. or Apple. “Both OS/2 
and Apple’s UNIX implementation are propri- 
etary, too. By the time they are out, none of the 
existing software will run on them. 

“I don’t care what name you give it, if you 
build a better mousetrap, consumers are going 
to buy it,” he said. — By Priscilla Chabal 


X-WINDOWS____ 


Continued from Page | 
been completed, an MIT spokesman said. 

“Now that we’re out of beta, we will not be 
as involved, but MIT will continue to sell the 
source code and the tape in the public domain,” 
Champine said. 

An X-Windows consortium, where vendors 
can continue to discuss graphical interface 
standards issues and further upgrades to X, also 
has been founded at MIT. 

DEC and MIT announced Beta Version 10 
of the graphical application environment in 
January when eight computer manufacturers 
joined in support of the X-Windows system. 

The X project has been under way at MIT’s 
Project Athena and Laboratory for Computer 
Science in association with DEC since 1984. 

X-Windows is an attempt to standardize a 
graphical application environment for the com- 
plex operating system UNIX. Users and devel- 
opers of UNIX applications have no familiar 
standard interface with which to work. 

As with DOS, users of UNIX systems must 
learn new applications from scratch each time 
they use a new program. Microsoft’s Windows 
and IBM’s Presentation Manager for PCs are 
attempts to standardize a graphical interface for 
PC applications. MIT’s X-Windows project is 
a more ambitious attempt to set a standard on 
which all technical workstation vendors can 
base UNIX applications. 

Sun of Mountain View, Calif., and Apollo 
of Chelmsford, Mass., which already license 
the proprietary windowing environments 
NeWS and Dialogue, respectively, have 
announced their support for X-Windows. 

In April, Sun announced it will merge its 
PostScript-compatible NeWS windowing sys- 
tem with X-Windows and call the new system 
X.11/NeWS. Sun will license it to manufactur- 
ers for approximately $25,000. 

Last month, Apollo announced a version of 
its graphical interface, Dialogue, that is com- 
patible with X-Windows. The X-Windows- 
compatible Dialogue, called Open Dialogue, 
will be licensed by Apollo to workstation man- 
ufacturers. 

“Windowing systems have become more 
and more visible in the past year,” said 
Michelle Arden, senior Windows product man- 
ager at Sun. “The significance of the X.11 
announcement is that it will be easier for a lot 
of developers to write applications that run on 
a wide range of workstations, [such as those] 
from Sun, HP, DEC, Apollo and Data General. 
Portability of applications from one machine to 
another will be easier. Developers also will be 
able to write applications under X.11 that can 
run on distributed networks that will allow 
users to make better use of shared resources 
and UNIX multitasking capability.” 

Application developers want standards so 
they can stop rewriting applications for indi- 
vidual workstation platforms. “X.11 will make 
that possible by easing problems with compati- 
blity issues between platforms,” said Mark 
Hatch, Apollo’s Domain project manager. 

Graphic Software Systems of Beaverton, 
Ore., and Apollo recently announced they will 
develop a version of X.11 for 80386 PCs, mak- 
ing the standard available for PC users. 


EWC 


Continued from Page | 
agement, artificial intelligence and other appli- 
cations at EWC. 

The conference’s focus on the Southern 
California aerospace industry is of special 
interest to manufacturers such as Silicon 
Graphics of Mountain View, Calif. 

“The Los Angeles market segment is excit- 
ing, with all the aerospace and engineering 
activity,” said Ed McCracken, president of Sili- 
con Graphics. “People there hopefully will 


influence the purchase of workstations.” 
CorpCon, a microcomputer conference 
for Fortune 500 companies, had previously 
been geared toward CAD/CAE vendors. 
This year, conference organizers decided to 
tailor CorpCon to senior design engineers 
and technical management from CAD/CAE 
manufacturers. 
“We felt this was an important market seg- 
ment that wasn’t being addressed,” Metz said. 
Response to the EWC show has been “pret- 


113 


ty good,” according to Metz. 

“The first year is always the toughest, and 
we got into this way after companies had set 
their budgets. We’re expecting a big show in 
1988,” he said. 

The conference features tutorials, hands-on 
exhibits and guest speakers like keynote speak- 
er Thomas A. Vanderslice, president of Apollo 
Computer Inc. of Chelmsford, Mass., and 
Robert Fischer, president and CEO of Prime 
Computer Inc. of Natick, Mass. 
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Why Power Publishers 
Choose Frame Maker 


SAN JOSE, CA — Frame Mak- 
er is an easy to use desktop 
publishing program that was 
designed for people who pro- 
duce large amounts of docu- 
mentation. 


Single, integrated solution 
Frame Maker is “what you see 
is what you get” system that 
combines in a single, integrat- 
ed program the word process- 
ing power of Microsoft Word, 
the drawing power of Mac- 
Draw, the large document and 
automatic layout features of 
Ventura and Interleaf, and the 
precise control over each page 
available in PageMaker. 

“Frame Maker was de- 
signed to be a single package 
solution for people who need 
to produce documentation 
quickly,” said Steve Kirsch, 
president of Frame. “Frame’s 
customers include Amoco, 
Bell Labs, Boeing, EDS, Ford, 
GE, GTE, John Deere, Hughes, 
Lockheed, Martin Marietta, 
McDonnell Douglas, MCC, 
NASA, NBS, NYNEX, Phillips, 
Rockwell, Stanford Universi- 
ty, and Sun Microsystems. 
Some of these sites are using 
Frame Maker on the majority 
of their workstations.” 


The Sun 3/50 workstation is 
smaller than an IBM PC, yet 
more powerful than a 386. 


Large document features 
Frame Maker has features not 
found in other software: pow- 
erful graphics tools, optional 
anchoring of graphics to text, 
simultaneous editing of multi- 
ple documents hundreds of 
pages long, powerful TOC and 
indexing, equation support, 
tagged paragraphs with over- 
ride without changing the tag 
name, spelling correction, 


undo, and many more. Text hy- 


phenates and reformats instant- 
ly as it is typed. 

Frame Maker is capable of 
producing complex page de- 
signs without sacrificing the 
ability to handle large docu- 
ments. 


Handles a variety of jobs 
Here’s what Glenn Reid of 
Adobe Systems said after 
using Frame Maker to write 
the first 150 pages of Adobe’s 
next book on PostScript: 
“Frame Maker handles all the 
bizarre requirements we need 
it to be able to do. It’s the 
best software I’ve used for 
document formatting.” Adobe 


has ten copies of Frame Maker. 


Designed by professionals 
Frame Maker was designed by 
a team of expert programmers 
led by David Murray. David’s 
last two programs were 
named “Software Product of 
the Year” by /nfoWorld, 
AFIPS, and Fortune. 


A powerful workstation 
Frame Maker runs on Sun 
workstations. Suns are 32-bit 
UNIX workstations that have a 
flexible windowing and pow- 
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A sample Frame Maker screen. Power users choose Frame 
Maker because of its ability to handle production documenta- 
tion with sophisticated, automatic page layouts. 


erful multi-tasking environ- 
ment that Frame Maker uses 
well. 

Sun workstations can be 
attached to an Ethernet LAN 
and share files with PCs on 


Dramatic labor savings 
“Most managers realize that 
the true cost of a publishing 
system includes the cost of 
operation,” Kirsch noted. 
“With Frame Maker, you can 
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“A complete Frame Maker solution costs 
$4,000 less than any comparable IBM 


PS/2 solution using Ventura.” 
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the network using Sun’s PC- 
NFS software. 


Superior price/performance 
A Sun 3/50 workstation costs 
only $4,995. MacWEEK 
(May 18, 1987, p. 6) reported 
that a Sun is $1,500 less than 
a comparable Mac II and 
almost $6,000 less than a com- 
parable IBM PS/2 (Model 80). 
“This means,” Kirsch said, 
“that a complete Frame Mak- 
er solution costs $4,000 less 
than any comparable IBM 
PS/2 solution using Ventura.” 


produce documentation in less 
time than needed with a Mac or 
PC publishing system. The actu- 
al cost savings can be dramatic.” 


See and try Frame Maker 
If your company has a documen- 
tation problem to solve, you 
should try Frame Maker. For a 
demonstration (or FREE demo 
software for current Sun users), 
give us a Call or write to us at: 

Frame Technology 

2911 Zanker Road 

San Jose, CA 95134 

(408) 433-3311 
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DEC WORKSTATIONS — 


Continued from Page | 

Chelmsford, Mass., have engaged in a series 
of product and price-cutting duels over the 
past year, DEC has been surprisingly quiet, 
and that has drawn fire from customers and 
analysts. Without actually mentioning Apollo 
or Sun, and sidestepping the price war issues, 
the Maynard, Mass., company said it now has 
an edge over the competition with the new 
VAXstations. 

Domenic LaCava, group manager for low- 
end systems at DEC, said: “Our testing has 
shown the new VAXstations deliver 1.3 to two 
times the performance of the so-called 4-mips 
(million instructions per second) workstations 
[from Sun and Apollo]. Together with the 
VAXstation 2000, this announcement makes 
DEC a price/performance leader in the work- 
station market — providing entry into VAX 
power and capability — at prices comparable 
to PC solutions.” 

According to LaCava, the new VAXsta- 
tions offer approximately three times the per- 
formance of the VAXstation II at similar 
prices. They are based on DEC’s new 
MicroVAX 3000-series CMOS processor set 
and the GPX graphics coprocessor. Shipments 
are scheduled to start in December. 

Reaction to the new workstations from 
users and analysts was mixed. 

The new machines “still don’t seem to have 
the price/performance that Sun and Apollo 
offer,” said one large corporate user who asked 
not to be named. “DEC is not really known as 
a workstation company and has to find niche 
areas to fall into, which will be even harder 
now that the other two guys are expanding with 
bigger machines.” 

However, Vicki Brown, senior workstation 
analyst for International Data Corp. of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., said: “DEC has not really been 
perceived as a workstation vendor, but it has 
done quite a bit to turn the tables this year. 
These announcements put DEC in the same 
ballpark as Sun and Apollo.” 

A low-end, diskless VAXstation 3200 with 
a four-plane, 19-inch monochrome monitor and 
8 Mbytes of RAM lists for $19,900. For an 
eight-plane color workstation with a hard disk, 
the price is $34,950. All VAXstation 3200 
models are in a pedestal cabinet 27 inches tall. 

The VAXstation 3500, in a 41-inch expand- 
able cabinet with 16 Mbytes of RAM, a 280- 
Mbyte disk and a 296-Mbyte streaming-car- 
tridge tape drive, ranges from $50,400 for a 
monochrome model to $58,400 for an eight- 
plane color version. 

Version 2.2 of DEC’s Ultrix-32 operating 
system adds support for diskless workstations, 
including those from Sun; the Ethernet trans- 
mission control protocol/internet protocol 
(TCP/IP); and communication with other 
Ultrix systems. Sun’s Network File System 
Version 3.0 also is supported. 

Version 1.1 of the Ultrix Workstation 
Software (UWS) adds virtual disk capabilities, 
optimizes X-Windows graphics performance 
and adds two XToolkit-based utilities. XTool- 
kit is a collection of tools that reportedly 
allows programmers to create vendor-indepen- 
dent, graphical X-Windows-based applications. 


Three local-area network servers based on 
the MicroVAX 3000 processors and floating- 
point coprocessors also were announced. 

The VAXserver 3500, with 16 Mbytes 
of RAM, a 280-Mbyte hard disk, a 296-Mbyte 
streaming tape drive, Ethernet hardware and 
the same support and licensing bundle as 
the VAXstations, lists for $49,000. The 
VAXserver 3600, priced at $66,900, has a 
622-Mbyte hard disk. The $105,000 VAXserv- 
er 3602, dubbed a “worksystem server,” has 
dual processors. One CPU is a work group file 
server; the other is a compute server. i 


SUN 


Continued from Page | 

An executive with Daisy Systems, Vinoh 
Khosla, discovered Bechtolsheim’s Motorola 
68000-based system and recruited the expertise 
of Bill Joy, a top software engineer on the 
Berkeley UNIX project, and his former college 
roommate and director of operations at Onyx 
Systems, Scott McNealy. The group founded 
Sun in 1982, seeded with about $10 million in 
venture capital. 

One of the handful of Silicon Valley-based 
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POND RESCULPTURING PROJECT 
asta POND 


SAS/GRAPH’ from SAS” Institute 


DCF” from IBM” 


CA-DISSPLA™ from Computer Associates 


QMS Lasergrafix 


Cinderella startups, Sun made each of its 
founders multimillionaires when the company 
went public last year. 

Joy was animated as he explained the com- 
pany’s success and charted its course between 
phone conversations with his broker. “We have 
built a whole culture around the standardiza- 
tion of UNIX on workstations. We’ve done 
that with network standards as well as with the 
Network File System (NFS). We’ve also paid 
close attention to the needs of the market both 
on the high and low end,” Joy said. 

This month, Sun reported that its installed 
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Picsure™ from Precision Visuals’ 


more image problems 


Unable to merge sophisticated, 
presentation-quality graphics with 
text? Can't print complicated statisti- 
cal analyses? Frustrated that all your 
PC’s, minis and mainframes, running 
dozens of different software packages, 
can't share one printer? To face these 
and other tough image problems, you 
can rely on the QMS Lasergrafix™ 
family of laser printers. 


High-profile 
compatibility 


The most popular software packages 
running in a wide variety of host en- 
vironments are compatible with 
Lasergrafix laser printers. You can use 
Computer Associates, SAS and Preci- 
sion Visuals software to produce 
some of the finest graphics possible. 
Using Tektronix" Calcomp™ and Ver- 
satec™ software you create sophisti- 


cated vector graphics in minutes, not 
hours. Typesetting packages such as 
MASS-11"" TEX" troff, and ditroff™ al- 
low output with math equations, 
chemical formulas, arcs, circles, as 
well as other graphics and character 
sets unique to the scientific and engi- 
neering worlds. And for composing 
straight text documents there's DCF 
from IBM. 


QUIC study 


Further text and graphics support 
comes from QUIC’’ the proprietary 
print system language developed by 
QMS. It’s more versatile than any page 
description language because it gives 
you more options and is easy for non- 
programmers to use. With a few simple 
commands you can draw lines, boxes, 
shaded bar charts, pie charts, and 
other kinds of presentation graphics 


that you can combine with text on 
your final printout. What’s more, QUIC 
is supported by all the popular high- 
level graphics software. 


A flexible partner 


Lasergrafix laser printers support 
multiple emulations and interface op- 
tions to match IBM, DEC*/VAX° 
Apollo; Sun? UNIX™ and many other 
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QMS Lasergrafix 800 


8-page-per-minute output 
up to 8!/2" x 14” in size 


base is more than 45,000 6800X-based work- 
stations and board-level products for applica- 
tions such as electronic publishing, financial 
services, computer-aided software engineering 
(CASE) and computer-aided design (CAD). 
The company also licenses NFS network proto- 
cols to competitors Digital Equipment Corp. of 
Maynard, Mass., and Apollo Computer Inc. of 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

“We don’t make any money licensing NFS,” 
said Eric Schmidt, vice president of software 
development. “We’ ve developed and licensed 
it in order to set network standards and allow 


Fund & Company vs. 
The Number One Rated Manager+ 


users to choose the best box for their applica- 
tions. But it turns out that a large percentage of 
NFS licensees are also Sun customers.” 

Part of the company philosophy is that set- 
ting standards helps sell workstations. 

“Companies like Apollo and DEC until this 
year had provided virtually closed networks 
(Domain and DecNet, respectively). Now 
everyone’s talking about open systems such as 
Apollo’s new Open Domain (announced this 
year). We pioneered that approach to comput- 
ing five years ago,” Schmidt said. 

Sun invests an unusually high percentage of 


SPSS Graphics™ from SPSS Inc” 


MASS-11™ from 


QTEKPLOT * from QMS 


Microsystems Engineering Corp* 


printers have solve 
than Madison Avenue 


systems. It’s this kind of printer tech- 
nology expertise that sets QMS apart 
as a leader in all these environments. 


Proven performance 


The Lasergrafix family of 8-, 15- and 
24-page-per-minute laser printers in- 
corporates the proven graphics pro- 
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QMS Lasergrafix 800 II 


8-page-per-minute output 
up to 8!/2” x 14” in size 


UMS Lasergrafix 1500 
15-page-per-minute output 
up to 8!/2” x 14” in size 


cessing technology, dependability and 
reliability common to all QMS prod- 
ucts. For single users or for high- 
volume, multi- 

user support, Ps can nc 
there's no kn 
other laser gar 
printer 


QMS Lasergrafix 2400 


24-page-per-minute output 
up to 11” x 17” in size 
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its revenue into the research and development 
of new standards and products. This year, 
approximately 30 percent of revenues will be 
plowed back into R&D, the company said. 

The investments paid off this year with a 
rapid series of new product introductions. Most 
notably, at SIGGRAPH in late July, the com- 
pany announced the Sun 3/60 as a low-end 
competitor to systems like the Macintosh II. A 
fully configured color system costs $15,000. 
On the high end, the 10-mips Sun/4 RISC- 
based workstation begins at $39,500. It was 
introduced in early July. 


troff™ from AT&T Bell Labs 


family in this class that’s more versatile. 

Which is what users expect from the 

laser printer company that continues 

to set the standard for all the rest. 
Find out what a Lasergrafix laser 

printer can do for your image. Call 

1-800-631-2692 for product literature 
or to arrange a demonstration with 

a QMS distributor. 


The following are trademarks of their respective 
companies: DEC and VAX of Digital Equipment 
Corporation; TEX of the American Mathemati- 
cal Society; UNIX, troff and ditroff of AT&T Bell 
Labs; Tektronix of Tektronix, Inc.; Calcomp of 
California Computer Products, Inc.; Versatec of 
Versatec, Inc.; SAS/GRAPH and SAS of SAS In- 
stitute, Inc.; IBM and DCF of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.; MASS-11 of Microsystems 
Engineering Corp.; Precision Visuals and Pic- 
sure of Precision Visuals; Apollo of Apollo Com- 
puter Inc.; Sun of Sun Microsystems Inc.; and 
SPSS Graphics of SPSS, Inc. 
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In April, Sun also shook up the workstation 
market by announcing a drastic price reduction 
of its entry-level 3/50 from $7,995 to $4,995. 

“We saw dropping the price of the 3/50 as a 
pre-emptive marketing strategy. We weren’t 
reacting to the Mac II or the [expected] intro- 
ductions of the new IBM systems. This has 
been part of our plan all along: to continually 
increase performance while lowering our 
prices,” Schmidt said. 

As Sun seeks to expand its markets beyond 
the engineering market, it finds itself increas- 
ingly competing against Apple and IBM. Both 
now offer personal computers that edge into 
the bottom of the workstation market. 

“For many corporate users, the PS/80 is 
not a satisfying solution. Sun is positioning 
itself above PCs with a very competitive price- 
performance strategy,” said Bob Herwick, an 
analyst with Hambrecht & Quist of New York. 

Schmidt and Joy were quick to mention the 
limitations of the Macintosh. 

“Apple’s going after UNIX is a mistake. 
The company should concentrate its efforts 
in the retail space. While we’ve built our com- 


“You're going to see Wall Street 
using workstations like Sun’s in 
the financial services area.” 


pany around the UNIX standard for worksta- 
tions, Apple does not understand that you can’t 
just throw money at an operating system like 
UNIX and expect to be able to market it suc- 
cessfully,” Joy said. 

While skeptical about the success of the 
Mac II in the workstation market, Schmidt is 
less harsh. “The Mac II is a great box, but it 
doesn’t come anywhere near the power of what 
I define as a workstation: working UNIX; pow- 
erful network support, including Ethernet and 
protocol support such as NFS, a standard 
graphical interface.” 

Wall Street and Fortune 500 companies 
appear to be hearing Sun’s message, Herwick 
said. Sun customers that have yielded the com- 
pany $1 million or more include GTE, Morgan 
Stanley and Quotron. 

“You're going to see Wall Street using 
workstations such as Sun’s in the financial ser- 
vices area in addition to corporate electronic 
publishing,” Herwick said. & 


SUN MICROSYSTEMS INC. 
2550 Garcia Ave. 

Mountain View, Calif. 94043 

(415) 960-1300 


Founded: Feb. 1982 
Employees: 4,000 (as of July 1987) 


Revenues: 
1987: $348.6 million (first 3 quarters) 
1986: $210.1 million 


Net income 
1987: $25.5 million (first 3 quarters) 
1986: $11.9 million 


Installed base: 45,000 workstations and 
board-level products 


Driving to work 
In an ordinary car 
ist so bad if there's 


a Formula 1 waiting 
for you at the office. 


Power up an Apollo Series 4000” and you'll think you’re sitting And you'll enjoy an impressive abundance of storage. Includ- 
ina cockpit rather than at a keyboard. For it won’t take more thana ing 32 MB of main memory, a full gigabyte of virtual address space, 
moment to realize you're in control of more horsepower than has and up to 348 MB of ESDI disk. Enough to satisfy the hungriest of 
ever been packed into a machine in this price range. artificial intelligence applications. 

You'll feel the muscle of a 25 MHz 68020 central processor Finally (as if all the above isn’t enough in a $14,000 work- 
that performs at 7100 Dhrystones. That’s enough energy for engi- station), you'll witness high resolution monochrome and color 
neering applications as demanding as electronic design simulation graphics so brilliant they'll leave those working on competitive 
and finite element analysis. machines green with envy. 

You'll experience the authority of a 25 MHz 68881 floating The Series 4000 workstations. Starting at under $14,000 for 
point chip, whose performance exceeds that of systems costing monochrome, and under $19,000 for color. Either way, it’s the fast- 
twice as much in both single and double precision Whetstones. est you can go while sitting still. 


CICollo 


The difference is Domain’ 


Apollo, Series 4000 and Domain are trademarks of Apollo Computer Inc. 
For information on all of our compatible workstations, application programs and development tools, contact Apollo at 330 Billerica Rd., Chelmsford, MA 01824, MS 81, (617) 256-6600 x4889. In Canada (416) 297-0700. 


